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PURITAN RECEPTACLE OF FACTS. 


Besides the diligent propagation of intolerant 
principles, they who for a long time, swayed 
the public mind in New England, used many 
efforts to prejudice and alarm the people on ac- 
count of the Quakers, by the industrious dis- 
semination of the most grotesque and nonsen- 
sical tales ; which, in spite of their absurdity, 
had free currency throughout the land. They 
were represented to be deeply skilled in the 
black art,—horrible sorcerers ; indeed, “ it was 
no rare thing,” says Cotton Mather,” for the 
old set of Quakers to proselyte people merely 
by stroaking or breathing on them; they had 
no sooner used some such action toward such 
as they had a design upon, but the bewitched 
people would behave themselves just as if 
a philter had been given them, and would fol- 
low their converters in every thing, without 
being able to reuder any reason for it.” 

In Increase Mather’s Remarkable Provi- 
dences, published in Boston in 1683-4,— mark 
the date,—it is declared, that “* All wise men, 
that are acquainted therewith, observe the blast- 





| ing rebukes of Providence upon the late sing- 


ing and dancing Quakers, in signal instances, 
two or three of which, may be here recorded, 
so that others may fear and do no more so 
wickedly. 

“ The first instance, shall be what concerns 
that unhappy man that was murdered in Long 
Island ; of which, a good hand in those parts, 
in a letter bearing date December 12th, 1681, 
writes as follows :—‘ There went down, about 
a moneth since, three mad Quakers, called 
Thomas Case’s crew, one man named Den- 
ham, belonging to Newer-Snieks, [perhaps 
this accurate writer meant Never-Sink,] and 
two women with him, belonging to Oyster 
Bay. ‘These went down to South-hold, where 
they meet with Samuel Banks, of Fairfield, the 
most blasphemous villain that ever was known 
in these parts. These joyning together, with 
some other inhabitants of South-hold, of the 
same spirit, there went into their company, 
a young merchant, named Thomas Harris, 
who was somewhat inclining to the Quakers 
before. He belonged to Boston. ‘They all got 
about him, and fell a dancing and singing, ac- 
cording to their diabolical manner. After some 
time, the said Harris began to act like them, 
and to dance and sing, and to speak of extra. 
ordinary raptures of joy, and to cry out upon 
all others as devils, that were not of their 
religion ; which also they do frequently. When 
the said Harris manifested these signs of con- 
version,—as they accounted it,—they solemn- 
ly accepted of him as one of their company ; 
and Banks, or Denham, (for I have forgotten 
which of the two,) gave him this promise ; ‘that 
henceforward his tongue should be as the pen 
of a ready writer to declare the praises of their 
Lord. After this, the young man, who was 
sober and composed before, ran up and down, 
singing joy, and calling such devils, as should 
say any thing in way of opposition; and said 
that his father was a devil. Quickly after, he 
went from the town of South-hold, to a farm 
belonging to that town, to the house of a Qua- 
ker of the same spirit, and went to bed before 
the rest of the family ; and when a young man 
of the game house went up to go to bed to him, 
he told. him that he must get up and go to 
South-hold that night, where he had left Banks 
and the rest. The young man endeavoured to 
persuade him to lie still till day ; but he would 
not; but got up and went away. After some 
time, he was missed, and inquiry made for 
him, but he could not be heard of; only his 
hat, and gloves, and neckcloth were found in 
the road from the farm to the town; and, two 
days after, Banks, looking into a Bible, sudden- 
ly shut it again, crying out his friend Harris 
was dead. The next day he was found by the 
sea-side, almost a quarter of a mile from the 
place where his hat and other things were 
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found, but out of th the soli, with three holes, 
like stabs, in his throat, and no tongue in his 


head, nor the least sign thereof, but all was} which “direction he followed, 





close to the public worship of God, and to have 
nothing to do with them or their writings; 
till Nov. 1661; 


clear to his neck bone within ; ; his mouth close| and then, perusing one of their books, a little 
shut, one of his eyes hanging down upon his/after, upon the 1Uth day of that moneth, his 


cheek, out of his head, the other sunk so deep | 
in his head, that at first it seemed quite out, 
but was whole there. ... 


. Such was the end | 


troubles returned. A voice within him began 
to speak to him after the former manner. .. « 
When it began to solicit him, he replied, that 


of that tongue, which had the promise of being| he saw it was a spirit of delusion, which he 


%>9 


as the pen ‘of a ready writer. 

Increase Mather, on the authority of “ Doc- 
tor Templar, the minister in Balsham,” relates, 
that the wife of a certain Quaker “ coming to 
Robert Churchman’s house, to visit his wife, 
he met her at thg door, and told her she should 
not come in; intimating that her visit would 
make division betwixt them. After some par- 
ley, the Quaker’s wife spake unto him in these 
words,—‘ Thou wilt not believe unless thou 
see a sign, and thou mayest see some such.’ 
Within a few nights after, Robert Churchman 
had a violent storm upon the room where he 
lay, when it was very calm in all other parts 
of the town; and a voice within him, as he 
was in bed, spake to him and bid him sing 
praises, sing praises ; telling him that he should 
see the glory of the New Jerusalem; about 
which time a glimmering light appeared all 
about the room. ‘Toward the morning, the 
voice commanded him to go out of his bed na- 
ked, with his wife and children. They all 
standing upon the floor, the spirit making use 
of his tongue, bid them to lie down and put 
their mouthes in the dust; which they did ac- 
cordingly. It likewise commanded them to go 
and call his brother and sister, that they might 
see the New Jerusalem; to whom he went 
naked about half a mile. 

** When he had delivered his message, that 
which spake within him [commanded him] t 
denounce wrath against them, and declare that 
fire and brimstone would fall upon them, as it 
did upon Sodom and Gomorrah, if they did not 
obey : and so he returned to his own house, 
where, upon the floor of a low room, he stood 
about three or four hours. All that while he 
was acted in a very unusual manner; some- 
times the spirit within forced him to sing, 
sometimes to bark like a dog. When his bro- 
ther and sister, who followed him, were very 
importunate with him to resist it, it bid him to 
kill them, making use of these words :—* These 
my enemies which would not that I should 
reign over them, bring them and slay them be- 
fore my face. It made him to utter, with great 
readiness, many places of scripture, which he 
had no knowledge of before. 

“Several nights after, the same trouble re- 
turned upon him; . . . . the disturbance was 
so great, that he had thoughts of leaving his 
house, for a time, and made it his desire to be 
at Doctor Templar’s ; who prevailed with him 
not to be so sudden in his removal, but to make 
some further trial. It pleased God, upon a 
continuation with him in prayer every day in 
the house, that he was at last perfectly free 
from all molestation. 

“The Quakers, hearing of his condition, 
gave it out, that the power of God would come 
upon him again, and that the wound was but 
skinned over by the priest, which made Dr. 
Templar more importunate with him to keep 


would not obey. Upon which, the spirit de- 
nounced a curse against him, in these words: 

—‘ Go ye cursed into everlasting fire,’ and so 
left him, with a very great heat in his body. 
After this, he was, in his own apprehension, 
in a very comfortable condition; and while he 
was considering what had happened, a voice 
within him spoke to him, that the spirit which 
was before upon him was a spirit of delusion, 
but now the true spirit of God was come into 
him. .... . One night that week, amongst 
many arguments which it used to that purpose, 
it told him, if he would not believe without a 
sign, he might have what sign he would. Upon 
that, Robert Churchman desired, if it wasa 
good spirit, that a wier candlestick, which 
stood upon the cupboard, might be turned into 
brass; which the spirit said he would do. 
Presently there was a very unsavoury smell in 
the room, like that of the snuff of a candle 
newly put out; but nothing else was done to- 
wards the fulfilment of the promise. Upon the 
Lord’s day following, he then attending the 
public worship of God, it came upon him, 
When the chapters were named, he turned to 
them in his Bible, but was not able to read. 
When the psalm was sung, he could not pro- 
nounce a syllable. Upon Monday morning, 
his speech was wholly taken away from him. 
When the minister in that place came to him, 


o|and asked him how it was with him, he moved 


his hand towards him, but was not able to 
speak, The minister waited an hour or two 
in the room, hoping that his speech might have 
returned unto him, and that he might have 
gained from him some account of his condition. 
But finding no alteration, he desired those who 
were prese ent to joyn with him in prayer. As 
they were praying, Churchman’s body was, 
with much violence, thrown out of bed, and 
then, with great vehemency, he called to the 
minister, Dr. Templar, to hold his tongue. 
When prayer was done, his tongue was bound 
as before, till at last he broke out into these 
words :—Thine is the kingdom—thine is the 
kingdom ; which he repeated, (as was judged,) 
about one hundred times. Sometimes he was 
forced into extream laughter, sometimes into 
singing; his hands were usually imployed in 
beating his breast. All of them who stood by, 
could discern unusual heavings in his body. 
This distemper did continue [until] towards the 
morning of the next day, and then the voice 
within him signified to him that it would leave 
him ; bidding “him get upon his knees, in order 
to that end; which he did, and then he had a 
perfect command of himself... . . Upon the 
Thursday following, the spirit began to rage 
after its former ‘manner ; + +++ [but] it 
pleased God, upon continuance in prayer with 
him, at last to release him of all his trouble.” 
“Thus much concerning this strange, but 
true relation. We may by this judge whose 


servants the singing Quakers 2 are ; and what J 
spirit doth powerfully breathe in and act those 
miserable and deluded enthusiasts,” 

Well done old President of classic Harvard! 
Thou wert a leading man in thy generation ; 
and thy son diligently followed in thy footsteps, 
His testimony to the abominations of Quaker. 
ism may fitly follow thine. He singles out, as 
a subject upon whom to inflict the poison of 
his pen, a character which most historians 
have not ventured to handle rudely ;—an indi- 
vidual, whose memory men of all sects have 
learned to venerate;—a woman, whom the 
magistrates of Massachusetts put to an igno- 
minious death; and whose deportment, upon 
that awful occasion, deeply stirred the sympa- 
thies of the people, and not only at the time of 
that cruel consummation, but for a long period 
after. The impression which the meek and 
Christian death of Mary Dyar had produced 
was to be removed; and how could that be 
done so effectually as by employing the pen of 
the most learned and popular writer of his 
country, to demonstrate, that beyond dispute 
or cavil, she was a vile sinner in the sight of 
God,—a special object of his displeasure, and 
a subject upon whom he had visited his signal 
judgments ; not only in bringing her to a shame- 
ful death, but long before that fatal event, by 
making her the parent of “as hideous a mon- 
ster,” says Cotton, ‘as perhaps the sun ever 
lookt upon. It had no head ;—the face was 
below upon the breast;—the ears were like 
an apes, and grew upon the shoulders ;—the 
eyes and mouth stood far out ;—the nose was 
hooking upwards ;—the breast and back were 
full of short prickles, like a Thornback ; [the 
back was] on the same side with the face ;— 
the arms, hands, thighs and legs were as other 
children, but instead of toes, it had on each 
foot three claws, with talons, like a fowl ;— 
upon the back, it had a couple of great holes, 
like mouths, and in each of them stood out a 
couple of pieces of flesh ;—it had no forehead, 
but above, it had four horns, two of which, 
above one inch long, hard and sharp, and the 
other two somewhat less.” 

Cotton was not the fabricator of this ; his 
venerable father refers to it, and solemnly inti- 
mates, “that God did testifie from heaven, 
against the monstrous familistical opinions, that 
were then stirring, by that direful monster,—a 
description of which may be seen in Mr. Weld 
his history of the rise and ruin of Antinomian- 
ism, pp. 43, 44., and in Mr, Clark’s Examples, 
vol. 1, p. 249.” The Puritan treasury is rich 
in such facts as these, 

Cotton, with unhesitating faith in the credu- 
lity of his countrymen, assures them, that Ann 
Hutchinson experienced a still more astounding 
evidence of the divine wrath, than even Mary 
Dyar. ‘“ There happened,” he says, “ some 
very surprising prodigies, which were lookt 
upon as testimonies from heaven, against the 
ways of those greater prodigies, the sectaries. 
That erroneous gentlewoman herself, convict- 
ed of holding about thirty monstrous opinions,” 
became the parent of thirty monsters at once. 

It is quite time that these authors, from 
whom materials are frequently drawn for the 
defamation of the Society of Friends, were sunk 
to their true level; and this can be done most 
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effectually, by exposing such of their produc- indeed, moral evils resulting from unfortunate \is ‘equally sad to find that a worse spirit, if 
tions as are commonly kept out of view ; being circumstances and vicious ” legislation, rather | worse were possible, impelled the Romanists 
too gross for the gullibility of modern times.|than native elements of character. One of the jof that period to the most sanguinary revenge ; 
They indisputably demonstrate how unworthy most striking of these evils is ignorance, the|and even at this day is cherished, or, at least 
of confidence is the testimony of such writers, | frightful parent of countless miseries. The | not rebuked, by the clergy of the papal church. 
and with what suspicion the public ought to re- [rish peasantry are, perhaps, more intelligent, |Could this foul spirit be effectually checked, 
gard the declaration of any historian, ‘whatever {and yet more ignorant, than any other peasan-|could Catholics and Protestants learn to look 
his conscientious pretensions, or however high-|try out of Russia. It is not merely in book |at each other freely as men, to consent to dif- 
ly commended, who will venture to uphold such learning they are deficient; itis not merely fer about religion and unite freely in the great 





authority. that they cannot read or write; this, of itself,| work of political reform, with thorough confi- 

usithibiah were bad enough; but this is not all. ‘They|dence on both sides, the day of Ireland’s re- 
_ Error.—In last week’s number, 2d column, 8th/are ignorant of the very art by which their | generation could not be long postponed. 

line, for loyal read royal. daily bread is earned, of agriculture, of handi-| “But, while | utterly abhor and condemn 

(To be continued.) crafts, of all the mechanic arts. What but the|the persecutions, with which Protestants pur- 

int densest ignorance could have nourished the bit-|sued the Catholics of Ireland for centuries, I 

Evils of England. ter strifes and feuds that have so long disgraced | must still express my sincere opinion, that the 

From “Observations in Europe,” &c., by John P. the Irish name? What but the densest igno-| greatest moral evil under which that country 

Durbin, President of Dickinson College. rance could induce the insane strife against |fabours i is the prevalence of the Roman Catholic 

(Continnel them page £2.) the laws of the land, which the lowest Irish | rel igion. Protestants have persecuted Catho- 


consider it almost a virtue to violate? But lies ; but it has been in spite of their princi- 
their ignorance is not merely the privation of| ples, and has always brought down upon them 

“Trish questions are at this day commanding] light, but the infliction of darkness. The Irish | the condemnation of the Protestant world: but 
universal attention. ‘The indifference of Eng-| mind, clear, acute, penetrating as it undoubt-| persecution has been the rule of the Roman 
land towards the distresses of her neighbour|edly is, has been perverted and darkened by | Catholic Church wherever she has had power, 
has given place toan earnest anxiety, and even| false and evil teaching, until it has learned to] and flows necessarily from her very principles. 
to genuine sympathy. O’Connell complained, | believe darkness light, and light darkness. But if, as it may be said, the spirit of the age 
some years ago, that there was no feeling in} “ Indolence and improvidence are also strik-|would prevent the exercise of persecution, 
English hearts in regard to Ireland but hatred ;|ing features of Irish character. The poor la-|should the Catholics gain power in Ireland, 
he has since retracted the unjust remark. bourer, who has to secure by his daily toil,|there is yet enough in the debasing tendency 
Even in the highest Tory quarters kind and| from a few acres of ground, the support of his| of the Romish faith to prevent the fair develops 
conciliatory feelings have found place to some| family, as well as the rent for his landlord,|ment of Irish character under its influence. 
extent. In my own intercourse with all politi-| will waste in idleness day after day, and month|The atmosphere of Romanism is the atmos- 
cal parties, | found none who did not acknow-|after month, until the possibility of securing} phere of slavery. Freedom of thought it ab- 
ledge the reality of the evils of Ireland, and/his crop is irrecoverably gone. The disposi-|hors. Private judgment it forbids. Standing 
express anxiety that something should be done}tion to put off the work of to-day until to-mor-| between man and his Maker, it prevents the 
to remove them. In America there is general|row seems to be almost universal. And with| possibility of a spiritual communion with the 
attention to the condition of Ireland, and uni-| this indisposition to labour is connected an im-| great source of all wisdom. Assuming infalli- 
versal sympathy for her sufferings. It may|providence that is proverbial. To-morrow is| bility, it necessarily breathes intolerance. 
not be amiss, therefore, for me to occupy a few | left to take care of itself. That this state of| Founded in error, it necessarily checks the ad- 
pages in stating the principal evils under|things exists in Ireland, cannot be questioned ;| vancement of knowledge, and takes ignorance, 
which the noble Irish race are labouring. but it appears equally clear that it has been|—at least in religion—under its special pro- 

‘T have already spoken of the poverty of the| brought about by the general hopelessness of| tection. Itself living by deceit, it cannot educe 
Irish peasantry. No descriptions could con-|the condition of the lower orders. ‘The poor|an honest, frank, national character. If the 
vey an adequate idea of it to American read-/|cottier sees that all his toil will not materially | history of modern Europe has settled any 
ers. A nation in rags is for us an impossible|elevate his condition ; that a greater degree of| question, it has shown that, under a Romish 
conception. And yet, without a figure, the|industry than he puts forth would cause his| government, there can be no national freedom. 
lrish nation is in rags. Six millions of the|landlord to raise his rent; and he subsides in-| “I am not prepared from personal observa- 
whole people are without decent clothing, suf-|to a sluggish, almost indifferent way of life,| tions, to express any opinion as to the actual 
ficient food, or comfortable abodes. It is es-} working just enough to keep himself and his} character of individuals among the present Ro- 
timated that, of the population of eight millions|family from starving. But the Irishman in|man Catholic clergy of Ireland. Without 
two anda half millions depend for subsistence] America is another being. With the prospect|doubt there are many faithful men among 
on charity. One of the evils of Ireland, then,| before him of securing a bit of land, even a|them. But from the best information | was 
the wretched poverty of the masses, lies upon| farm and a comfortable home, he soon shakes | able to gather on the spot, and making all due 
the very surface. But there must be evils|off his idle habits, works as diligently, andj allowance for the possible prejudices of Protes- 
deeper than this—its ground and root. The|saves as carefully as any of his neighbours.|tants, 1 cannot believe that, in general, they 
Irish people are active, hardy, and quick-wit-|'The truth seems to be, then, that nothing but|are safe guides for an ignorant people. In- 
ted to a proverb; the Irish soil is fertile and|the motive is wanting to make the Irish indus-| deed, facts which no man can mistake, abun- 
easily tilled ; the island is most favourably sit-|trious and economical. dantly prove this. The Catholic clergy con- 
uated for commerce and manufactures; and} ‘One of the greatest evils with which Ire-|trol the minds and conduct of a great ma- 
yet the Irish people are, perhaps, the poorest|land is cursed is the spirit of Intolerance. Re-| jority in Ireland; by their own showing they 
in the civilized world. What is the cause of|ligious hatred has a bitterness there which is| have the affection and confidence of the people 
this anomaly ? unknown in any other Christian land. ‘The|to an extent unprecedented in history, and yet 

* Its causes must be found either in moral de-|history of Ireland, indeed, is almost a history | what is the fruit of their labours? Until with- 
fects attaching to the whole national character, | of the war of creeds—Romanist and Protestant | in the last ten years it has been evil, only evil, 
or in vicious, social and political institutions,|—for ascendency ; and it is hard to say, atjand that continually. What might not such 
or in a false religion, or in all these together. |least in regard to former periods of that his-|a body of men, wielding so potent an influence 
Let us look at them separately. tory, which of the two parties has exhibited the | have effected in purifying the hearts, elevating 

* As for the national character, it is in many|most violent animosity. It is lamentable, in-| the minds, and improving the conduct of the 
points noble; but as I have repeatedly ex-|deed, to read of the wholesale confiscations, the | people under their control? To be sure, Fa- 
pressed my admiration of its best features, I| horrid penal laws, the unjust condemnations,|ther Mathew has done wonders; but his is a 
may, without offence, allude to its chief defects|the imprisonments and the hangings, by which | solitary instance of virtuous effort, undertaken 
as they now exhibit themselves. They are,}Protestant sway was established in Ireland; it] at first on his own responsibility, and carried 
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on for some time without the co-operation, nay 
in face of the opposition of a large propor- 
tion of the clergy. But in the great work 
of extinguishing the spirit of prejudice and 
intolerance, of educating the mass of the people 
in moral duty, of teaching them their true in- 
terests for this life and the next, I fear that the 
Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland have been 
lamentably deficient. 

“ But whatever may be thought of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion in itself, it seems to me 
that no honest Protestant can vindicate the op- 
pressive ecclesiastical system by which Eng- 
land binds a Roman Catholic people to the 
support of Protestantism. The Episcopalians 
of Ireland form, perhaps, one-tenth of the po- 
pulation ; and yet to them are given the fruits 
of the Catholic Church endowments of former 
ages; to them belong the cathedrals, the 
churches, the Episcopal palaces, the parson- 
ages ; and the glebes; it is for them that the 
tithe, that most iniquitous of ecclesiastical 
abominations, is levied ; while the religion of 
a vast majority of the people obtains nothing, 
or next to nothing, in the way of support from 
the state. It is impossible that permanent 
tranquillity should be realized in Ireland while 
this enormous outrage upon the feelings, the 
interests, and the rights of the Roman Catho- 
lic majority remain. It is not in human na- 
ture to endure such oppression, hypocritically 
sanctified though it be under the guise of re- 
ligion and Protestantism ; and it ought not to 
be endured. Were I an Irishman, as I am 
an American and a Protestant, I should cease 
my efforts for the overthrow of the ecclesiasti- 
cal system only with my life. Bad as is the 
effect of the Establishment in England, it is in- 
finitely worse in Ireland. In the former coun- 
try,a large portion of the population revere 
the Establishment itself, and all, it may be said, 
profess the Protestant religion which the 
church represents ; yet, notwithstanding this, 
so great are the grievances, so multiplied are 
the evils resulting from the union of church 
and state, that the system appears to be tend- 
ing to destruction. But the grievances of 
English Protestant Dissenters are absolutely 
nothing in comparison with those of Irish Ca- 
tholies. They are the poorest part of the po- 
pulation, and yet must support not only their 
own religious worship, which from its very 
character, must be far more expensive than the 
Protestant system,* but also support the Pro- 
testant system itself, which they abhor as anti- 
christian. The ecclesiastical system of Ire- 
land has been‘an effectual barrier, if there were 
no other, against the spread of Protestantism 
in that country. The kingdom of Christ never 


*I find the following estimate of the revenues of 
the Irish Catholic Church quoted in the Ecclesiastica, 
from the Congregational Calendar for 1844: 

Fees. Aggr. Am’nt. 
ee @ 
10to 5 
26to 5 


Confessions 
Christenings 
Unctions and burials 
Marriages 20 to 40 
Purgatorial prayers 5 told 
Collections at chapels 

Curates’ collection 

Government grant to Maynooth College 


£300,000 
33,333 
60,000 
260,000 
100,000 
541,632 
22,500 
9,000 


£1,426,465 
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use of carnal weapons; it ‘is not of this 
world.’ 


(To be continued.) 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
THE THUNDER SHOWER. 


Arrayed in radiance, one by one 

The clouds are floating round the sun, 
To tell us, O how gloriously ! 

Of an “ Eternal Majesty !” 


Their shade is deepening—darker blue 
And darker yet, until their hue 

Seems made of terror, that the hour 
May tell of an “ Eternal Power.” 


And see! The lightning bolt is hurled 
To image “ Justice” to the world ; 

And hark! The thunder’s trumpet-tone 
Proclaiming of a “ Judgment” throne ! 


“Eternal Mercy,” speaks! Be still! 
And hear that humble mountain rill, 
But now mere dust—now filled with rain, 
And murmuring, “ Praise to God” again. 


The lordly oak, the towering pine, 

The lowly fern, the clustering vine, 

The very moss-cup on the sod, 

Sends up its incense, “ Praise to God !” 

The bee that sips the opening flower 

That wreathes around the fragrant bower, 
The lamb, the fawn, the cooing dove, 

Have quenched their thirst, for “ God is Love.” 


Creation smiles—and Nature’s voice 
Proclaims with joy, rejoice ! rejoice! 
The glorious bow has set above 

Its seven-fold seal that “God is Love!” 


E. 


—=>--_— 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


JAMES BROOKE, 


THE RAJAH OF SARAWAK. 
(Coucluded from page 15.) 


During the year 1842, James Brooke had 
the assistance of the crew of a British ship of 
war, in suppressing some of the most danger- 
ous tribes of pirates in the neighbourhood of 
Sarawak, and he also received from the Sultan 
of Borneo a confirmation of the grant of Muda 
Hassim for the territory of Sarawak. It is from 
his private journal that we collect the best evi- 
dence of the enthusiasm and benevolence of 
this remarkable man. ‘The following extracts 
do equal credit to his head and heart: ‘“ Jan. 
10th, 1843. This day the first laws and re- 
gulations are to be promulgated in Sarawak ; 
and as the event is a rare one, [ here inscribe 
a copy for the benefit of future legislators, ob- 
serving that there is an absolute necessity for 
mildness and patience, and that an opposite 
course would raise such a host of enemies as 
would crush every good seed; for as it is, the 
gentlest course of justice brings down much 
odium, and arouses intense dislike among a 
people who have had no law but their own vile 
intrigues to guide or control them. 

‘Two cases have lately come to notice, which 
will serve as examples of their singular crimes. 

“One poor man owed another sixteen reals, 
and the debtor was away trading for a few 
days, when the creditor sold the daughter (a 
free woman) for thirty reals, to a person of 
influence. 

“* A respectable man owed a Pangeran (a no- 


“lof this was owing to my exertions. 


has been and never will be advanced by the |bleman) fifty peculs of ore, and proposed to 


make over to him in payment, a slave woman 
and her four children. The woman had been 7 
a slave of his grandfather’s, but was adopted | 
as his daughter, and publicly enfranchised; | 
yet by intimidation, they were near getting her 
and her offspring. 

“ There is great difficulty in acting at once 
with temper and firmness, so as to appear the 
benefactor rather than the tyrant. It is indeed 
an arduous and troublesome task, but I think | 
see a ray of light to encourage me.” 

“ To assist is a duty; but in the perform. 
ance of this duty, to be gentle and feeling is 
godlike ; and probably, between individuals 
there is no greater distinction than in this ten- 
der sympathy toward distress. Poor, poor 
Dyaks! exposed to starvation, slavery, death! 
you may well raise the warmest feelings of 
compassion—enthusiasm awakes at witnessing 
your sufferings! ‘To save men from death has 
its merit ; but to alleviate suffering,—to ameli- 
orate all the ills of slavery,—to protect these 
tribes from pillage and yearly scarcity, is far 
nobler; and if in the endeavour to do so, one 
poor life is sacrificed, how little is it in the vast 
amount of human existence !” 

After an excursion in company with some 
British officers, in which he was treated with 
the greatest hospitality and kindness, he adds, 
“| was proud and happy ; for | felt that much 
I will not 
stop to say how or why; but I first taught 
them to respect and to confide in Englishmen, 
and no one has yet untaught them this lesson.” 
“The progress is ended ; to-morrow I shall be 
left in the solitude and quiet of the jungle ; but 
after witnessing the happiness, the plenty, the 
growing prosperity of the Dyak tribes, I can 
scarcely believe that I could devote my life to 
better purpose.” 

“ Jan. Ist, 1843. Another year passed and 
gone ; a year with all its anxieties, its troubles, 
its dangers, upon which | can look back with 
satisfaction—a year in which | have been use- 
fully employed in doing good to others. 

“ Since | last wrote, the Dyaks have been 
quiet, settled and improving; the Chinese ad- 
vancing towards prosperity ; and the Sarawak 
people wonderfully contented and industrious, 
relieved from oppression, and fields of labour 
allowed them. 

* Justice I have executed with an unflinch- 
ing hand ; and the amount of crime is certainly 
small—the petty swindling very great. The 
time revolves quietly, and the Dyaks, as well 
as the Malays anc Chinese, enjoy the inesti- 
mable blessing of peace and security. At in- 
tervals a cloud threatens the serenity of our 
political atmosphere, but it speedily blows over. 
However all is well and safe ; and so safe that 
I have resolved to proceed in person to Singa- 
pore.” 

He returned from Singapore after an ab- 
sence of three months in the ship of war Dido, 
Captain Keppel. The captain on arriving at 
Sarawak says, that “during the whole morn- 
ing, large boats, some carrying as many as 
two hundred people, had been coming down 
the river to hail Mr. Brooke’s return ; and one 
of the greatest gratifications | had, was in wil- 
nessing the undisguised delight, mingled with 
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gratitude and respect, with which each head 
man welcomed their newly elected ruler back 
to his adopted country.” 

Captain Keppel in the Dido spent the sum- 
mer in routing out the nests of Malay pirates 
who infest the Borneon seas, and afler report- 
ing himself at Calcutta, returned about the 
middle of the next year, 1844, for the same 
purpose. ‘I found Sarawak,” says he, “ much 
altered for the better, and the population consi- 
derably increased. Mr. Brooke had establish- 
ed himself in a new house. Neat and pretty 
looking little Swiss cottages had sprung up on 
all the most picturesque spots, which gave it 
quite a European look.” . 

Up to the latest accounts, the internal pros- 
perity and happiness of Sarawak were uninter- 
rupted. But the intrigues of the piratical 
chiefs had prevailed at Borneo in poisoning the 
mind of the Sultan against the friends of James 
Brooke; his faithful ally, the Rajah Muda 
Hassim, together with thirteen of his family, 
had been put to death by order of the Sultan ; 
and efforts were making by the enemies of all 
this peace and prosperty which has been de- 
scribed, to procure the death of James Brooke 
himself, by poison or assassination. The 
British ministry had in the meanwhile appoint- 
ed him its agent, and was sending a force to 
sustain him in his government. 


———— 






































For“ The Friend.” 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
IN 


PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY. 
From 1764 to 1782, 
(Continued from page 29.) 


The arduous labour which had fallen upon 
the members of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 
in their endeavours to support the ancient Chris- 
tian testimony of the Society against wars, 
fightings, and the spirit of retaliation, was not 
regarded with indifference by Friends in other 
places. Daniel Byrnes, a minister of the Gos- 
pel, residing in or near Wilmington, Delaware, 
in the Second month, 1766, obtained the liberty 
of his monthly meeting to join the committee of 
Friends in Philadelphia, who were engaged in 
visiting ‘* those who had taken up arms in the 
Second month 1764.” Samuel Eastburn, who 
was also a minister, obtained permission of the 
Monthly Meeting of Buckingham, held in the 
Twelfth month of the same year, to engage in 
the same service. These Friends appear to 
have usefully and faithfully employed them- 
selves in the work they believed themselves 
called by their divine Master to engage in. 
They were Quakers in deed and in truth, hav- 
ing been brought experimentally to know the 
doctrines of the Gospel, through submission to 
the renovating power, and the enlightening in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. Having witnessed 
the spirit of war in themselves slain by the 
sword of the Spirit, they had received new 
hearts characterized by the Gospel graces, love, 
faith, charity. They were taught to contend 
earnestly for the faith, yet they were forbidden 
to resist evil by carnal weapons. Thus they 
were properly qualified by what they had 
known, and by what they had felt, to labour in 


the meekness of wisdom, yet with the firmness 

of unfaltering faith, to open to those who had 
erred, the nature of the Gospel spirit, not only 
as it is opposed to wars and fightings, but also 
to the high temper, the resentments, the angry 
emotions of the unsanctified heart. 


to time visited the individuals who had offended, 
they found that many who at first did not see 
their error, were through the patient labour of 
their friends, attended by the subduing and in- 
structing influences of the Holy Spirit, brought 
to some degree of tenderness and conviction. 
The labour seemed drawing to a close,—the 
desired effect had been in a great measure at- 
tained,—and many had received clear views of 
the peaceable nature of Christianity, who had 
before been very thoughtless on the subject. 
In the First month, 1767, the committee re- 
quested that the Monthly Meeting would appoint 
a few Friends, to unite with them in considering 
the propriety of ceasing further labour. In 
conformity with the request, the meeting ap- 
pointed John Hunt, Mordecai Yarnall, Benja- 
min Trotter, Isaac Greenleaf, David Estaugh, 
Jacob Shoemaker, Jr., Jeremiah Warder, and 
Thomas Clifford. 
same year, the joint committee made a report 
to the meeting of the effect of their recent visits, 
and suggested for consideration whether it 
would not be proper to dismiss the subject. 
From the report it appears, that those who had 
not been disowned for other causes, nor made 
acknowledgment of their error to the meeting, 


sire to witness a further growth in the Truth.” 
On a serious consideration of the subject, the 
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As the members of the commitiee, from time 


In the Fifth month of the 


nor the committee, now expressed “ a willing- 
» 
ness and hope to be more guarded,” “ and de- 


committee was released, and this long, patient, 
and successful labour, was brought to an end. 

Many of the enemies of Friends, rejoiced to 
know that some of its members had taken up 
arms, thinking that this act of theirs offered a 
fair argument against the Society’s faith in the 
peaceable principles it professed. Benjamin 
Franklin undertakes to tell us, that a large por- 
tion of the Society had abandoned these princi- 
ples. The falsity of this statement may be 
read in all the public records of the proceedings 
of the Society during those years. From 1756 
a constant care was exercised to keep its mem- 
bers out of the legislature, and out of every 
official station in which they might in anywise 
violate their peaceable principles. From meet- 
ing to meeting, from year to year, the advice 
of the body was extended, on this very point, 
and the conclusion is irresistible, that however 
some few members might deviate, the Society 
always acknowledged, always maintained, the 
incompatibility of war, offensive or defensive, 
national or individual, with the spirit of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Having traced this labour of love to its close, 
let us return to the consideration of the public 
state of things in the province, at the close of 
the Paxton riot in the Second month, 1764. 
In a few weeks thereafter, the controversy be- 
tween the Proprietary Governor, John Penn, 
and the assembly, came to its height. The 
assembly had passed a bill of supplies, in which 
was introduced these words, “ the located un- 
cultivated lands belonging to the proprietaries 


of this province, shall not, by virtue of this Act 
be assessed higher than the lowest rate at 
which any located uncultivated lands belong- 
ing to the inhabitants thereof, under the same 
circumstances of situation, kind, and quality, 
shall be assessed.” 
words “ under the same circumstances of situ- 
ation, kind, and quality,” left out. 
dent attempt to place the proprietary lands on 
a different and much lower rate of taxation 
than other lands, irritated the assembly. It 
refused to strike out ; and the governor refused 
to sign the bill. 
a series of strong resolutions against the pro- 
prietaries, and stating that all hope of happi- 
ness under their government was at an end,— 
appealed to the people whether they would not 
petition the king to take the people of the pro- 
vince under his immediate protection and gov- 
ernment. 
during the adjournment, undertook to learn the 
will of their constituents, and when they met 
in the Fifth month, they prepared a petition to 
the king as proposed, which was adopted with 
but five dissenting voices. 


The governor wished the 


This evi- 


Immediately the house passed 


It then adjourned. ‘The members 


The Meeting for Sufferings in London being 


brought into sympathy with their tried brethren 
in Pennsylvania, on the 27th of the Fourth 
month, 1761, addressed them an epistle, from 
which the following is taken. 


“Happy will those be, whose faith fails not 


in the hour of trial, whose goings are estab- 


lished as on a rock, and whose hope and con- 
fidence are in the power of the Most High. 

“|t is to Him alone we recommend you for 
protection; and as you carefully wait, and 
quietly hope in him, we trust that you will be 
enabled to bear the difficulties that may be per- 
mitted to attend you, and have wisdom admin- 
istered to conduct you aright through the pre- 
sent distressing circumstances. 

“« We tenderly and affectionately advise you, 
as members of the same body, having the same 
thing in view, the promotion of God’s truth and 
honour upon earth, to wait in much patience 
for Divine wisdom to guide you, and for ability 
to act with firmness in humble reverence and 
fear on the present trying season, retaining on 
the one hand proper compassion for those who 
may have erred through weakness,—labouring 
in the bowels of love for their restoration, and 
yet remembering what is due to the honour of 
our holy and peaceable profession ; taking es- 
pecial care that no just cause remain for any 
to allege that we are one thing in principle and 
another in practice.” 

It appears from a minute of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, in the Fifth month of this 
year [1764], that faithful Friends were at that 
time concerned to discourage any in profession 
with them from “ keeping taverns or other such 
like places of entertainment ;” and from “ fre- 
quenting those houses, as it has proved the 
ruin of many.” 

On the 3d of the succeeding Ninth month, 
the Meeting for Sufferings in Philadelphia, re- 
plied to the epistle of their brethren in London. 
In this reply they mention the attacks still made 
on the Christian character of many Friends 
amongst them, by those who wish to justify or 
palliate the proceedings of the Paxton murder- 


ers. They describe the labour they had be- 
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stowed to induce such members amongst Friends | your brotherly care and attention, to interpose 
as had been elected to the assembly to resign | | with your influence for the preservation of| 
their trust,—and state, there were sixteen in| those inestimable privileges which our ances- | 
that body, of which several did not manifest a|tors obtained for themselves and successors. 
true concern for the support of the Christian | These were a princ ipal inducement to their re- 
testimonies of the Society. After mentioning | moval from their native land, to encounter the 
the charges brought against Friends, of ex-| dangers, toil and expense, of improving a wil- 

ercising an undue influe: ‘nce in the assembly, | | derness, in which their honest endeavours have 

they state, that various of the legislative pro- | been so signally blessed by Divine Providence, 
ceedings manifest no partiality to ‘the m. They | that the province has engaged the admiration 
then add : «‘ Nevertheless, it is not our desire | of strangers, and has been a retreat to many 


or intention to make complaints of their con- | from the oppression and arbitrary power of 


duct, nor to vindicate the measures pursued by | foreign princes. 

them, choosing as much as possible to avoid | “In this time of great probation and public 
taking into our r delibe sration any matters relating | ' distress, the minds of many are mercifully 
to civil government, but where our essential | | preserved in calmness and composure, with de- 
liberties and privileges as a religious Society | sires for its more general prevalence,—that we 


are materially concerned. 
“At the same time we can but, with just 


may manifest to the world our reliance to be 
| principally fixed in humble resignation to the 


(partly because they were discountenanced by 
|great men. And many of those pastors which 
arose in their stead, became brutish, and 
| sought not the Lord, neither regarded his flock 
to bring again that which was driven away, 
nor bind up that which was bruised, nor 
strengthen that which was diseased ; but like 
briars and thorns they tore the wool from off 
them, and like grievous wolves they devoured 
them. Instead of carrying the lambs in their 
arms, and gently leading those that were tra- 
vailing with young, they sought how with force 
and cruelty they might rule over them; for 
which the Lord was against them, and brought 
night upon them, that their vision ceased, and 
|in the dark he left them until the day of recom- 
pence. 

“* After these things, God, who had compas- 
sion on his people, did cause the Branch again 


occasion, lament the continuance of the unhap-|allwise Disposer, whose protection on many | to spring forth of the root of David, which was 


py disagreements and debates which have for 
some years subsisted between the propriet aries 


| occasions has been eminently extended for our 
|help and deliverance. We have an assured | 


filled with virtue, for the covenant of life and 
peace was in him, and he spread and shot forth 


of the province, and the representatives of the | hope that whatever through the course of his |many branches, which did partake of the fat- 


people, which we have reason to conclude have | 
been prolonged and increased through the pro- | 
prietaries following the counsel and misrepre- 
sentations of men, who, we think, are not true 
friends to them or the province. 

“Having in former epistles in general, 
pointed out the mistakes, the grievances we 
have suffered, and the methods which then oc- 
curred to us as necessary to heal or prevent 
the increase of them, which we apprehend was 
much in the power of the proprietaries, we 
think it unnecessary, as it may be unseason- 
able, now to repeat them. 

“Since that time, many matters of public 
transaction have plainly discovered they and 
their deputies do not demonstrate a disposition 
of lenity and tenderness of us or others, who 
from a principle of conscience cannot comply | 
with services of a military nature. ‘This was 
lately evident by the amendments proposed in 
a military bill by the present governor, which 
were more oppressive and arbitrary than any | 
thing of the kind before atte mpted. As the 
assembly and he widely disagreed upon fixing 
the mode of appointing officers, it was not like- 
ly to be enacted into a law, and we did not 
think it requisite to take notice thereof. 

“Matters appearing now to be advancing | 
nearer to a crisis than heretofore, we think it 
necessary to acquaint you, that the assembly 
have lately addressed the king ‘to take the | 
government of the province into his own hands;’ 
and have forwarded to London divers petitions | 
to the same effect, signed by many of the inha- 
bitants, with instructions to their agent to pro- 
ceed with prudence and caution in so important 
a matter, 

“ We find that many of our brethren have 
signed these petitions, and many others have 
not been free to do it. 

“ After consideration of an affair of so great 


importance, the event of which being uncertain, | 


and unforseen how nearly we may be affected 
thereby, we think it most advisable and safest 


Providence is permitted to attend, all things | 
| will work together for good to them who dwell 
|in his holy fear.” 
(To be continued.) 
————— 


For* The Friend.” 
J. Whitehead’s Testimony. 


This short account of the remarkable visita- 
| tion of Divine light and love, extended to many 
seeking souls about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, shows that their religion was 
not derived from the knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures merely, but from the only true source 
| of divine life, Christ Jesus revealed in the soul. 
‘They saw the truth by the inshining of the true 
| light, and through obedience were more and 
more made living witnesses of To their 
| professed successors it may be use ‘fal to read 
what they declare, and examine whether they 
are partakers of the same immediate revelation, 
jand are testifying of what they have seen and 
| felt in the same divine light. 


“ After God in the riches of his goodness and 


|patience, had borne the injustice, oppression, 
| pride, persecution, deceit, hypocrisy, and other 


grievous abominations, wrought by the rulers 
and people of England ; he suffered the sword 
to go through it, by which much blood was shed. 
With a great shaking he overturned founda- 
tions, and at his rebuke they were out of course, 
and man’s building laid waste, that people 
could find no shelter. The mountains were re- 
moved out of their place, the green trees be- 
came dry and withered, so that many were 
ashamed of the oaks they had desired, and 
wandered from mountain to hill, and walked 
amongst the groves of man’s planting, seeking 
a resting place, but could neither find pasture 
for their souls, nor water answerable to their 
thirst, nor the shadow of the rock where- 
in to rest safe and be satisfied. Then did God 
remember the desolate estate of his people, 
and pitied the wanderings of his flock, who 





for us to decline appearing in support thereof ; 
nor do we choose to interfere farther than our 
duty and interest appear to require. In case | 
this measure is likely to be carried into execu- 
tion, we request and desire the continuance of 


were become a prey to the devourer, and of- 
ten caught in his snares, because none sought 
after them. For the former bishops, overseers 
and teachers, left them, partly because their 
great reyenue and hire were taken away ; and 


ness of the root, and the weary came to rest 
under his branches. In him also was the word 
of reconciliation, which turned the hearts of 
the fathers to the children, and the disobedient 
to the wisdom of the just. 

“ And in the year 1652, I being a branch of 
this tree, the life of its root caused me to blos- 
som and bring forth fruit, for the Spirit of the 
Lord came upon me; and by it I was anointed 
for the work of the ministry, and sent to divers 
places to preach repentance, and testify that 
the kingdom of God was at hand. And the 


power of the Highest was with me, leading me 
forth, and bringing me in, and delivering me 
from the workings of Satan, who as the mys- 


tery of godliness opened, did subtilly lie in wait 
to deceive. But the anointing which | had re- 
ceived, taught me to know his devices, and 
strengthened me to stand still in the hour of 
temptation ; and waiting upon God in the Spirit 
of truth, I have receive -d counsel, and obtained 
help of him out of temptation unto this day. 
Through the Spirit I grew in unity and favour 
with God, and his secrets were with me; for 
the Spirit, as a key, opened bis treasure, and 
showed me that which was from the beginning, 
and gave me to know and feel something which 
was before the world was; and also to discern 
the state of man before the fall, when his soul 
was living in, and nourished with the breath 
of life which proceeded from God; and in the 
fall how the Lamb was slain, and how death 
came to have dominion by the transgression of 
one, which, hearkening to the woman, tempted 
by the serpent, received his seed, and departed 
from the life of God which did enlighten him, 
to feed on that which by it was forbidden him ; 
whereby he did degene ‘rate into the root of 
evil, and from that. brought forth fruit unto 
death, which passed over him, and covered 
him with darkness; so the wrath laid hold 
on him as its child. I also beheld how the 
bowels of the God of Mercy yearned towards 
the languishing man, upon whom death and 
darkness had passed and wrath was come, and 
how God drew near to him in the light of life, 
and did sow the seed of promise, and hid his 
kingdom within, and gave the Word for a light 
to men, that the degenerate might become re- 
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generate, and the dead made alive. I also saw | the year 1746, that is, a hundred years ago. | 
in the Word of promise power to bruise the/ It will perhaps add to the interest of the sub-| 
serpent’s head, destroy his works, and save the | ject, to give a short outline of the biography of | 
soul from death, whereof he had power. I also| John Row and his family, to whom the letter 
saw that in the Word was life, and that he hath | is addressed. ah 
power to quicken every one that cometh to John Row was a Spitalfields weaver, which | 
him. occupation his son and grandson also followed. 
“I also beheld, that as judgment came upon | Joseph, his only son, married Sarah Garrett, a| 
all men to condemnation, so the gift of God| minister. ‘They lived in Duke street, Spital- 
was tendered to all for the justification of life ;| fields, and kept an hospitable house for the en- | 
and thereby man put into a capacity of receiv-| tertainment of strangers, more particularly for 
ing it. Here | understood the good will of| Friends in the ministry from America, of whom | 
God towards men, and saw that as all ween | Siee was, in those days, a pretty continued | 
concluded under sin, evemso he showed mercy | succession over in England. Joseph Row and 
to all; in that the free gift of God, which is| his wife had also one son, the late John Row, 
eternal life, came upon all. And [ saw that their only child, who, sometime after his fa- 
by the eternal Life every man was lighted which ther’s decease, removed with his mother, to a| 
comes into the world, and warned to shun the| more commodious house in Steward street ; 
evil ways of death, which by corruption of na-| here he continued the same hospitality to his| 
ture he was inclined to. Here I felt how God| friends as his father had done before him, and | 
loved man first, and called him back again, also carried on the same business, but with 
who was departed from him, whereby all are| much greater success, that of a silk-weaver, or, | 
put into a capacity to return, though few have} as they are now perhaps more properly called, 
regarded, so as to return and live. So I be-| Spitalfields’ manufacturers. He was noted for 
held how God was the author of eternal salva. | the manufacture of poplins and hair-bines, arti- 
tion, and how man’s salvation was wholly of| cles of female dress, at one time in great de- 
God through Christ the life and light ; and that | mand both in this country and abroad, particu- 
man’s destruction was and is wholly of him-|larly ia America. John Row to whom the 
self, because he believeth not in the light which | letter is addressed, had a family of six children : 
God hath sent into the world; but loveth dark-| Joseph, to whom reference has been made: 
ness, death, and to follow him that hath the| Elizabeth married John Cuttridge of Stamford- 
power of it, which is the devil, rather than to} Hill; Ann married Thomas Phillips of Lord- 
follow the light that lighteth the Gentiles. This|ship Lane, Tottenham; Mary married Jacob 
light mine eye hath seen to be the salvation| Post of London; and Susanna [and Sarah] 
which God hath prepared for all people, to the| who both died single, at an advanced age. 
ends of the earth, and the ground and means| These two maiden sisters were of the meekest 
of man’s believing and returning to God; and} and mildest among women, and their hands 
that no man could come to the Father but| were continually employed on behalf of the 
through the Light, the only begotten Son of the} sick and the destitute. Not to trespass farther 
Father, and the first-born of every creature be-| with this digression, I now introduce the letter | 
fore the world was, in which Light the Father | alluded to. J. P. 
dwells and delights, and by him he declares 
himself to man, I also beheld how the Light 
abideth forever, and is the beginning and end| Estremep Frienp, Joun Row—I have for 
of all things ; also the foundation that is laid in{some time inclined to write thee, at least, to 
Sion, and chief corner-stone of the building ;| intimate the continuation of that dear love to 
and how he was, and is the Rock of Ages| thee and thy family which we were favoured 
which followed the fathers in the wilderness,} with when present together; and as we are 
and all the shadows under the law pointed to,| now deprived of any other conversation, I am 
the foundation of many generations, which the| the more willing to make use of this, for it was 
prophets said should be raised up, and where-| very agreeable to me to be conversant with 
upon the church was built. you when I had the opportunity, and the more 
(To be continued.) so because of the many promising plants in 
thy family. I hope it will ever afford me plea- 
From the London Friend. | Sure be ne of their are as the reverse 
: would the contrary ; I say promising, because 
Letter from Rowland Wilson to John Row. I believe they are deeply br love with that di- 
The following letter from Rowland Wilson | vine Power by which the holy men of God, in 
to John Row has lately been discovered among | all ages, have been kept alive to God and to 
some family papers, and its contents, full of|the praise of his great name, who forever is 
wise counsel and advice, appear to breathe so| worthy. 
much of the savour of our ancient testimony in} And now let me say to them, dear Friends, 
favour of private retirement for divine commu-| keep your hold, your interest in him who opens 
nion and direction, that I am desirous of pre-|and enlarges your hearts, that by him you 
serving it from oblivion in the pages of The|may be preserved in wisdom and fear; then 
Friend. Who the writer was, I have not been| will your hearts be kept clean, and your un- 
able to discover, but suppose he may have|derstandings clear, to discern betwixt the true 
been one of the family of Wilson, among/and false births, between that which proceeds | 
Friends in the north of England, and that this| from Christ and that which is of Antichrist. 
address was written on his return home from a| Your lot is in a place where there are variety 
visit to London. The date is wanting, but there| of births, and many have run after false ones, 
is reason to believe it was written in or about! to their great loss ; but let me say, If you keep 
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your hold on Christ, you will not be deceived : 
the eye being single to the divine life, you will 
have light in your dwellings. 

I feel the love of God plentifully, as I am 
thus writing to them in whom the pure seed 


| grows, and will grow, as you settle down to 


the divine Root and feed there. Oh! let your 
desires spread more and more after it, then 
will you stand all storms that may be suffered 
to beat upon you, either for a trial of your faith 
or for any other cause whatsoever. ‘These 
things, | mean trials of various kinds, in our 
day, fall to the lot of the truly begotten of the 
Father, such as were not common in time past. 
Not prisons, not outward hardships, but inward 
conflicts, severe bufletings, deep despondings ; 
these, at times, attend the truly religious in 
this day ; but, [ say, as | have ofien done be- 
fore, the Lord is sufficient for these things, 
therefore trust in him, in whom is everlasting 
strength, and [ have good ground to believe 
that such is his love to you, that sufficient will 
be the day for the evil thereof. 

Beloved friends, | hereby inform you, that 
your comely behaviour, together with the beau- 
ty that Truth hath put upon you, has induced 
me often to remember you with breathings, 
that you may be enabled to go forward and 
stand for the honour of God. Allow me to 
say, that I believe many of you are like-minded 
with the man of God, Joshua. Oh! may his 
resolution abide and fix upon your minds. Let 
others do as they will, do you serve the living 
God, who alone is forever worthy; then will 
he delight in you, and enlarge your under- 
standings, so that you will become fit for his 
use and service. 

I remember many things, when with you, 
that appeared comely in my eyes, but particu- 
larly on the evening that I was first at your 
house, when your sister came in, whom my 
soul loves in the Lord. ‘The manner of your 
sitting down, seeking for the love and power of 
eternal life, bespoke your sense of your spirit- 
ual hunger; and | am glad and truly thankful 
to see it so with you; | may say, it seemed to 
me to be the very steps | had trode in my 
young days, and | am persuaded also of all the 
faithful everywhere. May the Lord bless you 
all with wisdom and power to escape the snares 
of the enemy, so that you may become as a 
bundle of love, a strength to one another, a 
comfort to your parents, a blessing to the 
Church of Christ, and honourable in your day. 

[ am, with great good will to you all, your 
friend and brother in the blessed truth, 

Rowianp WILson, 
amen 

The Gate-way to ruin.—The entrance to 
the theatre is the gate-way to the ruin of multi- 
tudes. It is their first step in the downward 
way to hell. The theatre may be justly re- 
garded as the very suburbs of the pit of wo, 
No language of warning is too energetic to 
persuade young men to turn away from ever 
venturing in at the dangerous gate-way to the 
alluring scenes of the theatre. They are a 
powerful auxiliary to the great tempter and 
destroyer. 

The theatre has been called a “school of 
morals,” and its false exhibitions of joy and 
sorrow, * useful.” But this, in truth, is the 
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language of irony. The. theatre originated 


under the government and rites of heathenism, 
and was denounced even by heathen moralists. 
* Plays,” said Plato, “raise the passions and 
pervert the use of them, and are dangerous to 
our morality.” Theatrical exhibitions have 
ever been condemned, in Christian countries 
as highly immoral in their tendency, Even 
the infidel Rousseau, though he wrote for the 
stage, resisted the attempts to introduce this 
amusement into Geneva, on the ground of its 
deeply corrupting influence. It may justly be 
styled a “ school of licentiousness,” for within 
its unhallowed precincts, infatuated youth of 
both sexes learn to witness without a blush, 
and to hear unshocked, what would not be en- 
dured in a private social circle of the least re- 
spectabiliily—to say nothing of the avenues of | 
intemperance, gaming and crime which sur- 
round the theatre. ‘There, asin the writing of 
fiction and romance, the mind becomes famil- 
iar with scenes in which virtue is oppressed, 
and vice triumphs, and is vindicated under 
false and deceptive pleas. The annals of| 
crime furnish the most melancholy facts, io 
countless detail, to illustrate its destructive in- 
fluence on the character, the prospects, the 
hopes, in short the welfare, temporal and eter- 
nal, of the young. 





For “* The Friend.” 


New Views of the Solar System. 


‘The elder Herschel announced as the results 
of his long and accurate observations on the | 
starry heavens, that the whole solar system 


| 
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we turn are lost in wonder, and oppressed with 
a sense of our impotence amidst the displays of 
Almighty power and goodness which surround 
us. “ What is man that thou art mindful of 
him, or the son of man that thou regardest 
him 1” 
en 

Ingenious test.—A few days ago, a mer- 
chant, in prosecuting his morning tour, in the 
suburbs of Edinburgh, found a purse containing 
a considerable sum of money. He observed a 
lady at a distance, who he thought might be 
the loser. Determined to be correct, he fell 
upon a strange yet ingenious plan. He re- 
solved to act the part of a “ poor distressed 
tradesman,” and boldly went forward, hat in 
hand, to ask alms. This was answered with 
a polite “‘go away—TI have nothing to give 
you.” The man, however, persisting in his 
entreaties, the lady at last condescended ; but 
to her dismay found that the wherewith was 
gone. The merchant now satisfied that he 
was correct, returned the purse with advice 
that in future she should be more generous to 
the distressed and destitute.— Foreign paper. 


Durability of timber in a wet state.—Of 
the durability of timber in a wet state, the piles 
of the bridge built by the Emperor Trajan 
acrossthe Danube is one example. One of these 
piles was taken up and found to be petrified to 
the depth of three quarters of an inch ; but the 
rest of the wood was little different from its or- 
dinary state, though it had been driven more 
than sixteen centuries. 

The piles under the London bridge have 


had a proper motion of its own in space, and | been driven over six hundred years, and from 
was tending towards a point in the constella- | observations in 1746, it does not appear that 


tion Hercules. 

The novelty and grandeur of the views thus 
unfolded, have attracted the attention of all 
astronomers since the time of their publication. 
All the stars visible to the naked eye, are _re- 
garded by astronomers as constituting a group 


they were materially decaved. In 1819, they 
were sufficiently strong to support the massive 
superstructure ; they are chiefly of elm. 

In digging away the foundation of old Sa- 
voy palace, London, which was built six hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, the whole of the piles 


no larger probably, than those faint nebulz | consisting of oak, elm, beach, and chestnut, 


which the most powerful glasses show to be 
likewise clusters or groups of stars of immense 
extent. 

A German astronomer named Meedler, who 
has applied himself to the investigation of this 
subject, has published a memoir in which he 
asserts, that the measures already determined 
of this proper motion in space of the solar sys- 
tem, point to the star Alcyene in the constella- 
tion of the Pleiades, as the great central sun 
around which our system revolves; for all the 
stars within 20° or 25° of the Pleiades have a 
small but distinct proper motion to the south. 
The probable parallax of Aleyene he estimates 
at six thousandths of a second, and its distance 


to be thirty-four millions of times that of Ort peau of the teens, and will be kindly 


sun from the earth ; so that a ray of light mov- 
ing at the rate of twelve millions of miles in a 
minute, would be five hundred and thirty-seven 
years in reaching us. The period of our revo- 
lution round this great central sun is eighteen 
millions two hundred thousand years! The 
imagination cannot take in distances so vast, 
and periods so immense. And yet what are 
they to infinity and eternity! We stand in 
fact between two infinities, the infinitely great 
and the infinitely little; and which ever way 


were found in a state of perfect soundness ; 
as also was the planking which covered the 
pile heads. — Foreign Journal. 
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TENTH MONTH 24, 1846. 


The question has several times been asked, 
why we had not given any account of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, which occurred early in this 
month, We can only answer, that no infor- 
mation on the subject has been furnished us, 
and express the hope that some one may be in 


disposed to supply the materials in time for 
next week ; and we hope also that we may 
have it in our power to say something in rela- 
tion to Baltimore Yearly Meeting, which was 
held the present week. 


Communication. 
I have read with much interest the pithy 
strictures on Grahame’s History which are pub- 
lishing in the columns of “ The Friend,” and 


| ter for his able defence against the misrepre- 
sentations of historians who have endeavoured 
to support the New England Puritans against 
the Quakers, Every Friend ought to read 
these essays ; they are replete with facts show- 
ing the blindness of a persecuting spirit, and 
its strong tendency to misrepresent innocent 
sufferers as being the cause of their own diffi- 
culties, while it would screen itself from detec- 
tion and reprobation. 1 observe in a late edi- 


‘torial article, that instead of increasing the 


circulation of this valuable Journal, some have 





been at work to lessen the number of its pa- 
trons. For what cause it does not distinctly 
state. But surely it cannot proceed from the 
spirit of toleration, or a strong attachment to 
the ancient character and principles of the So- 
ciety of Friends. These are ably defended by 
many writers in that paper, either by original 
essays or appropriate selections ; and the genu- 
ine spirit of toleration would foster every effort 
to disseminate correct principles—at least it 
could not lead a man to arrest the spread of his 
own faith. 

A few expressions in the last number are 
worthy of being read the second time, and 
soberly pondered, Gx ernor Hutchinson says, 
“ Toleration was prea sed against as a sin in 
rulers which would bring down the judgment 
of heaven upon the land.” Governor Dudley 
saith, 

“ Let men of God, in court and churches watch 

O’er such as do a toleration hatch ;” 
and President Oakes,—that “ Toleration was 
the first-born of all abominations.” 

We may be allowed to hope that the spirit 
of intolerance will never gain such an ascen- 
dancy in this land of boasted freedom, that the 
publication of the truth shall be considered 
pernicious, or that the temperate exposure of 
error is dangerous to the true peace and har- 
mony of society. 

I wish the reviewer to pursue the even 
tenor of his way, and the value of “The 
Friend” will be greatly enhanced, and his read- 
ers have cause to thank him for the informa- 
tion and pleasure they have derived from his 
labours, should his future essays prove as judi- 
cious and appropriate as what he has already 
furnished. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


The winter term will commence on Sixth- 
day the 30th instant, and stages will be pro- 
vided as usual to convey the children to the 
school, which will leave the office, sign of the 
White Horse, Callowhill street above Fifth, on 
that day, at 8 o’clock, a. m.; where the names 
of the children are requested to be entered in a 
book kept for the purpose, before that time. 

Parents and others who wish to avail them- 
selves of the benefit of sending their children 
to this Institution, will forward their names 
early to the superintendent, Pennock Passmore, 
at the school; or to the treasurer, Joseph 
Snowdon, No. 84 Mulberry street. 

Phila., Tenth mo, 1846, 
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